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the book contains, for the present-day student of world affairs, much 
that is little known and worth knowing. The writer's admiration for 
the Japanese character and sympathy for her policies may be taken 
exception to by some readers. He approves of the annexation of 
Korea (p. 284), believes the Anglo-Japanese alliance has kept peace in 
the Pacific and prevented the exploitation of China (p. 289), and en- 
dorses the Japanese claim to a Monroe Doctrine of the East (p. 294). 

Mr. Bywater has approached the Japanese question from a strategic 
rather than a historical standpoint. His book is a livre d'occasion, but 
a good one. It contains the immediate background of the Washington 
Conference both as to armaments and the Far East. The reviewer can 
testify that it was thoroughly read by many of those influential in the 
councils of that gathering. 

Bywater is an expert on naval strategy and imparts his wisdom in 
language for the layman. He shows the vulnerability of Guam and the 
Philippines in a Pacific war, and brings home to the reader the impor- 
tance of bases near to the scene of action. Perhaps he would not go 
so far as Ballard, who says that with the present distribution and equip- 
ment of naval bases Japan is invulnerable with a fleet one-third that 
of any enemy, but his comments give ground for speculation upon the 
effect of the 5-5-3 ratio. There is a good brief account of present con- 
troversies between the United States and Japan and an extended anal- 
ysis of the strength of the two navies. The book is supplied with maps 
and charts illustrating strategic factors in the Pacific and the relative 
size of navies. Though some of the facts have been rendered obsolete 
by the Washington treaties, and a number of the chapters are too 
technical for the general reader, the book has much of interest for the 
student of current world problems. 

Quincy Weight. 

University of Minnesota. 

An American Diplomat in China. By Paul S. Reinsch. (Gar- 
den City, N. Y. : Doubleday, Page and Company. 1922. Pp. 
xii, 396.) 

China at the Conference, A Report. By Westel, W. Willotjghby. 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1922. Pp. xvi, 419.) 

In many respects these two books, though differing greatly in charac- 
ter and style, complement each other; the former contains a lively 
account of the incubation period of some of the most important Chino- 
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Japanese problems, the latter a record of the steps leading up to their 
final solution at the Washington Conference and elsewhere. 

Both books reflect a friendly attitude towards China. Dr. Reinsch's 
pages are full of good feeling not only for the members of Chinese of- 
ficialdom with whom he associated at Pekin, but for the swarming 
native population "with its good-natured consideration of the other 
fellow, its constant movement, its excited chatter and its actual moments 
of heated but bloodless combat" (p. 22). Professor Willoughby's 
attitude toward the Chinese is reflected clearly in his statement (p. 18) 
that "the chief political problem which the Conference was called to 
solve was to find means of placing a restraint upon the imperialistic 
aims of Japan." 

The student familiar with MacMurray's compilation, especially the 
second volume, and Willoughby's Foreign Rights and Interests in China 
will find in these two books much supplementary material. So much 
was accomplished at the Washington Conference that Willoughby's 
Report is essential to an understanding of the existing situation in the 
Far East. 

The real value of Dr. Reinsch's new book lies in the record which it 
preserves of events and people in Pekin during the war years 1914—1919. 
Its weakness, if it is possible to attribute weakness to so fascinating a 
book, arises from the fact that it is a diary which has been published 
too soon after the events to permit of everything being said. For 
example, when Dr. Reinsch takes up the Shantung question he prints 
from his diary only a few pages designed to display the excitement in 
Pekin as the result of the encroachment of the Japanese. None of the 
other factors essential to an understanding of that Japanese move are 
mentioned. During the years Dr. Reinsch was American minister in 
Pekin, a number of events of first-rate importance occurred and his 
book refers to them all. In addition to the seizure of Shantung he 
discusses the Twenty-One Demands, exchange of the Ishii-Lansing notes, 
China's entrance into the World War, and in strictly domestic affairs, 
the fall of Yuan Shi-Kai, the secession of the Canton government, and 
the adventure of Tuan Chui Jui. 

Professor Willoughby's China at the Conference is much more than a 
report. It contains at least two chapters (n and xxiv) which embody 
important generalizations on the Far Eastern situation. The other 
chapters of the book present not only a complete program of the work 
of the conference insofar as it related to China and Siberia, but also a 
description of its organization and procedure. The appendices contain 
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the texts of the treaties and resolutions that refer to China, and of the 
treaty between China and Japan in settlement of the Shantung question. 
Coming from such a highly equipped student of the Far East and so 
competent an organizer of materials, the Report leaves nothing to be 
desired in the arrangement and presentation of the subject. 

W. W. McLaren. 
Williams College. 

A Revision of the Treaty. By John Maynard Keynes. (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1922. Pp. viii, 242.) 

What Next in Europe. By Frank A. Vanderlip. (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1922. Pp. x, 308.) 

Up to a point, the authors of these two books view the European 
situation alike. Both regard the peace treaties as ill-advised, unen- 
forceable, and ruinous. Mr. Keynes, whose opinions were widely 
exhibited in the volume to which his present book is a sequel, rails 
against the agreements and their makers in a manner in which the more 
restrained Mr. Vanderlip does not indulge; yet even the latter, in a 
chapter title, calls the treaties "poisonous." Both writers consider 
that Europe can never be placed upon its feet economically under the 
present terms. Both say that there must be revision. 

Beyond this, however, there is considerable divergence. Mr. Keynes 
feels the iniquity of the treaties so keenly that he can talk about little 
else, save plans for drastic revisions. He considers that his earlier 
attacks upon the instruments' economic clauses, particularly the repa- 
rations sections, have been proved entirely justified. He feels that the 
atmosphere of make-believe in which Europe has been living during the 
past two years can no longer be maintained. And he finds the remedy 
for practically all existing ills in a rewriting of the treaties, almost from 
A to Z. Mr. Vanderlip, on the other hand, criticises the treaties only 
incidentally. He regards them as in a number of respects unfortunate, 
but he would not, at this late day, press for their revision except as it 
is absolutely necessary in order to permit a workable plan of financial 
and commercial reconstruction to be carried out; and in this connection 
he brings forward again his well-known plan for employing the Allied 
debts as a general European reconstruction fund, and also his scheme 
for a European federal reserve bank. 

Mr. Keynes' book presents the keener analysis of the particular 
problems of reparations, indemnities, and cancellation of inter-allied 



